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If you want a snap¬ 
shot of the crisis that 
will face nearly all 
workers in the US in 
the near future, look 
at the plight of 
General Motors 
employees in 
Michigan. 


ALL WORKERS 
FACE CHALLENGE 
AS JOBS VANISH 
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Working the assembly line in a Cadillac plant in Lansing, Mich., in 2003. The cuts in jobs and benefits facing 
autoworkers and retirees are symptomatic of the crisis facing US workers as a whole. 
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Don’t let them take our movement away from us 



The American people have fought 
heroically, suffered and sacrificed over 
the years for a better world. But each 
time the workers movement has gotten 
off the ground, leaders who arose from 
the elite have led the movement away 
from its democratic course and back to 
the interests of the ruling class. 

For example, during the Great De¬ 
pression of the 1930s, wildcat strikes 
spread across America. The labor 
movement was unmanageable and the 
employers couldn't make profits. The 
Wagner Act gave workers the victory of 
collective bargaining. But one of the re¬ 


sults of that act was ominous. It was 
now illegal for workers to break a con¬ 
tract, regardless of what the employers 
did. The betrayal was possible because 
the movement was led by people who 
did not rise from the workers' ranks; it 
was led by those who were acceptable 
to the rulers. 

Another example is the black veter¬ 
ans who led the movement to stop the 


lynchings and racial at¬ 
tacks that swept the 
country after World War 
II. The veterans refused 
to "turn the other 
cheek." This movement was the real 
foundation for the civil rights move¬ 
ment. Had it succeeded, America 
would be a more democratic place to¬ 
day. However, the government support¬ 
ed those leaders who would follow a 
course that was acceptable to the inter¬ 
ests of the ruling class. Those who re¬ 
sisted were jailed, beaten and killed. 
Today, the poverty of the black workers 
shows how little was won for them. 

Today, we face a new situation, but 
the tactic of the ruling class remains the 
same. 

Recently, the trillionaire capitalist, 
Bill Gates III, told cheering crowds in 
London rallying to aid Africa's poor 
that "some day in the future, all the peo¬ 
ple in the world will lead a healthy 
life." John Edwards, the millionaire De¬ 
mocratic vice presidential candidate in 
2004, is now campaigning to end 
poverty. They may be kind enough peo¬ 
ple. But, Bill Gates netted some $45 
billion in 1998 off of the backs of work¬ 
ers. He and other members of the 
wealthy ruling class are rich because 
three and half billion people in the 
world are poor. John Edwards, during 
his vice presidential campaign vowed 
to let business rather than government 
create jobs. In other words, the poor 
would have to fend for themselves. 
Gates and Edwards, and others from 
their class, will not propose solutions to 


end poverty because the solution would 
undercut their interests. They will con¬ 
tinue to defend an economic system 
that defends their profits while people 
starve in a world of plenty. 

Today, a new movement of the poor 
is stirring. It has the potential to lead 
humanity toward a whole new world 
where every human life is valued. But, 
this time around, we have to create our 
own movement, our own leaders, and 
our own program. We cannot rely on 
"good" capitalists. We have to do it. 
The slaves would not have been free if 
they had not done it themselves. We 
have the power within ourselves to do 
this. We're many, they're few. Our 
weakness is that we're not united 
around the interests of our class. 

Today the capitalists cannot and will 
not provide jobs or necessities of life 
for workers they no longer need. Today, 
computers and robots are more and 
more doing the work that we previously 
did. Our time is now. We have to hold 
fast to the lessons of history. One, we 
have to root our movement more 
deeply in our communities. This is 
where the leaders will come from who 
will represent our interests and who 
will never compromise with our rulers. 
Two, we have to defend our leaders 
when they are attacked. 

Don't let them take our movement 
away from us. 



Marching against corruption, poverty and repression in Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. 
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PEOPLE'STRIBUIME 


The People’s Tribune is a revolution¬ 
ary newspaper of and for the thou¬ 
sands of revolutionaries from all 
walks of life and perspectives. 

The People’s Tribune is devoted to 
the proposition that an economic sys¬ 
tem that can’t or won’t feed, clothe 
and house its people ought to be and 
will be changed. To that end, this 
paper is a tribune of the people. It is 
the voice of millions struggling for sur¬ 
vival. It strives to educate politically 
those millions on the basis of their 
own experience. It is a tribune to 
bring them together, to create a 
vision of a better world, and a strate¬ 
gy to achieve it. 

As a newspaper, we are organized to 
bring forth a vision of a peaceful, 
prosperous and orderly world made 
possible by the very automation and 
economic globalization that, in the 


hands of the capitalists, threaten our 
existence. We find ourselves at a 
historic moment in time as technolo¬ 
gy leads us on a path toward the 
decisive reconstruction of society. 
Who will win — the capitalists or the 
growing mass of poor— will depend 
on the revolutionaries winning the 
hearts and minds of the people to 
create a society whose fruits benefit 
all. 

We offer our pages as a vehicle for 
the new ideas rooted in our reality, 
and to be the voice of revolutionaries 
who seek to raise the consciousness 
of society. Let us gather our collec¬ 
tive experience, intelligence and 
commitment to bring forth a vision 
that changes America into a society 
“by the people, of the people, for the 
people.” 

The times call for nothing less. 
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Workers face challenge 
of vanishing jobs 

Situation of Michigan auto workers shows problem facing all of us 


FLINT, Mich. — In 1976, the state of Michigan passed 
P.A. 198, which allowed local cities and townships to 
grant corporations 50 percent tax abatements over a 12- 
year period to invest in a given municipality. In 1998, 
another state law was passed that allows companies in 
economically distressed areas (such as Flint) to seek 
100 percent tax breaks on new personal property such 
as equipment and machinery. These were touted as 
incentives to create jobs, and one would think that, 
after millions upon millions of dollars, localities across 
the state, especially Flint, would be brimming with 
jobs. 

Just last year, General Motors asked for and received a 
whopping $40 million in state and local tax breaks. 
They claimed they “needed” it to build a new V-6 
engine plant and to upgrade the Flint Truck Assembly. 
The engine plant will hire approximately 350 workers 
from the existing pool of laid off workers and other 
G.M. employees (notice - no new employees). When the 
abatements came before the Flint City Council, there 
was no debate whatsoever. The City Council and the 
mayor, who otherwise engage in turf battles day in and 
day out, GAVE TFIE NOD to give GM whatever they 
wanted. One councilman summarized their position say¬ 
ing “Whatever it takes to get GM here.” Included in the 
tax relief package was an additional $ 1 million from the 
city going towards infrastructure which included new 
road work, a new water pumping station and new sewer 
lines. 

In the meantime, Flint residents are faced with water 
shut offs on a daily basis. Just to get water turned on 
when you move onto a new home or apartment costs a 
$250 deposit. When this policy was challenged, the 
argument was that this was being done to help bring 
fiscal solvency to our cash-strapped city and get some 
control over its deficits. Is there a more glaring exam¬ 
ple of local government willingness to pull out all stops 
to provide for corporate needs in opposition to and at 
the expense of the needs of its citizens? 

More and more, these issues are forcing the labor 
movement in general and the United Auto Workers 
(UAW) in particular to evaluate and think anew about 


its strategies. It used to be said that “When Better Cars 
Are Built Buick Will Build Them.” Now, under the 
demands of the global economy. Motor Trend maga¬ 
zine frames it best, saying “When Better Buicks Are 
Built, China Will Build Them.” 

There’s no question that GM faces its own set of eco¬ 
nomic challenges, having been reduced to Junk Bond 
status in May and recently announcing 25,000 job loss¬ 
es over the next few years.Yet the labor movement and 
the UAW in particular is also facing its own challenges. 
Since 1980, the UAW membership as a whole has fall¬ 
en by half from 1.5 million to 700,000. GM alone had a 
half million active workers in the late 1970s, but has 
111,000 today. Aside from the UAW decline in sheer 
numbers, it is increasingly evident that workers who 
are no longer needed have no rights that GM is bound 
to respect. As this article goes to print, Rick Wagoner, 
GM’s chairman and chief executive has threatened to 
cut the company’s health spending with or without 
union support. UAW members brace for cuts in what is 
considered the “creme de le creme” in Health Care ben¬ 
efits. Who and how much will be cut is unknown. 
However, retirees are especially vulnerable since they 
have less political leverage than their active employed 
Brothers and Sisters. (Analysts say workers could not 
legally strike over cuts to health benefits of retired 
workers. Retirees would have to go to court.) UAW 
President Ron Gettlefmger has vowed the union will 
not re-open the contract but “will work with the compa¬ 
ny to reduce health care costs.” He went on to say that 
the solution to the crisis is a single payer National 
Health Care Plan. (See the related article on this page 
for another example of how little the industry cares for 
workers it doesn’t need.) 

It’s one of the most powerful lines in the UAW 
National Athem “Solidarity Forever”: “We can bring to 
birth a New World on the ashes of the Old.” 

How will we achieve such a new world? How do we 
begin to fight in our own interest? What must be done 
to pass on the good life to future generations? Can the 
UAW ever hope to return to its former glory as a leader 
in the causes of Labor? Stay Tuned.... 
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Disposable Workers, 
Disposable Records 

A recent scandal in Flint involving employee records 
and a plant that was being demolished shows just 
how little concern the auto industry has for workers it 
no longer needs, and how the UAW International 
leadership has hurt its own credibility with workers. 
In October of last year, demolition began on Plant 04, 
a recently closed Delphi plant. Formerly known as 
Chevy “in the Hole” and the site of the victori¬ 
ous 1937 Sit Down strike, this closed plant held a spe¬ 
cial place in the hearts of union members and the 
Flint community at large. In January, a Flint alterna¬ 
tive independent newspaper called The Uncommon 
Sense learned that employee records may have been 
left in the plant. They immediately called upon Del¬ 
phi to look into the matter. Apparently, Delphi chose 
to ignore the situation. Before long, hundreds of 
pages of confidential employee records consisting of 
Social Security numbers and medical files had made 
their way to the offices of The Uncommon Sense. 
Records of approximately 200 employees were 
involved, many of them retirees. As the scandal 
unfolded, The Uncommon Sense paper made valiant 
attempts to protect those affected by contacting Del¬ 
phi, the UAW, and many of the employees them¬ 
selves. Not only did Delphi close the plant, but could 
they think any less of the people they just let go by 
leaving their personal files tossed among the nibble?? 
After losing your job, now you are subjected to inva¬ 
sion of privacy at least and possibly identity theft!! 

In early February, The Uncommon Sense published 
the story of the outrage, informing the community at 
large. Delphi demanded return of the records, and 
Uncommon Sense refused to hand them over. A few 
days later, Delphi (once a part of GM and now the 
world’s largest auto supplier) filed suit against the 
newspaper. Even the local pro-company newspaper, 
the Flint Journal, properly framed the incident as 
David vs. Goliath. A few days later still, the UAW 
shocked the affected employees and the community as 
a whole by filing a brief supporting Delphi’s position 
in the case. Days later the newspaper gave the records 
to the company and the lawsuit was withdrawn. 

To this day, shocked and appalled rank and fde union 
members have not been given a rationale for why the 
UAW did what they did. Many of the workers whose 
privacy rights were violated are retaining their own 
legal counsel to pursue the matter. The decision by the 
UAW International diminished its credibility, something 
Uncommon Sense illustrated with this cartoon on the 
cover of its March issue showing the UAW in bed with 
Delphi and the Flint Journal: 



www.theuncommonsense.com 
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The corporate 
looting of 
California 


CURRENT SCHWARZENEGGER PROPOSALS 

• Enact a spending cap to require automatic budget cuts, give the gov¬ 
ernor power to cut programs in midyear, and remove some school 
spending obligations from state law. 

• Increase the time and difficulty for teachers to achieve tenure. 

• Appoint a panel of retired judges to draw election districts, reducing 
the power of the state Legislature. 

• Call a special November election to include these measures 

as well as one to require public employee union members to consent 
every year for use of dues in political campaigns. 

• Reintroduce his proposal to privatize pensions in June 2006. 



California Nurses Association demonstration in San Francisco against Johnson 
& Johnson. photo/bill carpenter 


BY PEG ELWELL AND 
SANDY PERRY 


SAN JOSE, Calif. — Although bat¬ 
tered by growing protests and plummet¬ 
ing polls, Gov. Arnold Schwarzenegger 
continues to mount an ambitious, broad 
assault on the social infrastructure of 
the state of California. Bypassing the 
state Legislature and “politics as usual,” 
he has put several destructive measures 
on the ballot and decreed a special elec¬ 
tion in November. 

Although originally masked in the 
rhetoric of a “voter revolt,” the 2003 
election of Schwarzenegger is increas¬ 
ingly being revealed as another step to¬ 
ward the corporate takeover of American 
democracy. The initiative system being 
used by Schwarzenegger was originally 
conceived in the 1920s as a vehicle to 
thwart the influence of robber barons in 
California politics. Now its use has 
been completely taken over by the mod¬ 
ern-day version of the very corporate 
interests it was intended to protect us 
from. Schwarzenegger has traveled the 
entire country raising massive “special 
interest” donations to fund his special 
election campaign. Although his prede¬ 
cessor, Gray Davis, was hated and re¬ 
called largely because of his own 
scandalous fundraising, Schwarzenegger 
has now raised twice as much as Davis 
did and is literally selling the state. 

What is the corporate agenda? A look 
at Schwarzenegger’s actions over the 
past year and a half give an indication: 

• Taking away Proposition 98 funds for 
K-12 education and then reneging on 
an agreement to restore them. 

• Overturning a law already passed by 
the California State Legislature to 
mandate that health insurance be pro¬ 
vided by large and medium-sized em¬ 
ployers. He helped put it on the ballot 
instead, where it was defeated with 
the help of a manipulative media 
campaign bankrolled by corporations 
like Wal-Mart. 

• Seeking to destroy the 1999 Califor¬ 
nia Safe Staffing law for nurses, man¬ 
dating higher nurse-to-patient ratios, 
through an Emergency Resolution. 
That resolution was overturned by a 
judge in March 2005 following a suit 


by the California Nurses Association. 

• Proposing privatization of pension 
plans for all public employees in the 
California CalPers system. He was 
forced to withdraw it in April 2005 
after massive protests, especially 
from firefighters and police. 

• “Reforming” the workers compensa¬ 
tion system to drastically reduce ben¬ 
efits and eligibility for people injured 
on their jobs. 

• Vetoing a minimum wage increase. 

• Restoring the ban on drivers’ licenses 
for undocumented immigrants and 
supporting the MinuteMan vigilante 
action at the United States-Mexico 
border. 

• Attempting to slash MediCal costs by a 
so-called “Redesign,” cutting reim¬ 
bursements to the hospitals that serve 
the poor and severely limiting services. 

• Attempting to lower wages of In- 
Home Support Service workers, who 
already make less than a living wage. 

In short, he has set out to destroy or 
reduce all government protection for 
the rights of the poor, the sick, school 
children, public employees, teachers, 


nurses, the disabled, unions, the unem¬ 
ployed, and all low-wage workers. This 
program, however, is not just the raving 
of an overzealous action hero. It is iden¬ 
tical to the worldwide program of glob¬ 
al capitalism everywhere: to remove all 
obstacles to corporate profit, and to pri¬ 
vatize and loot the public infrastructure 
of all its resources, as fast as it can, in 
every country, state, and region every¬ 
where in the world. 

But if the problem is global capital¬ 
ism, what is the solution, and how can 
we possibly succeed? The first step is to 
follow the example of the California 
Nurses Association, the “little union 
that could.” It began to organize 
protests against Schwarzenegger at 
every public appearance. They have 
been joined by teachers, students, fire¬ 
fighters, health advocates, union mem¬ 
bers, and organizations of the poor. The 
turnout in the streets has become stag¬ 
gering, sometimes in the tens of thou¬ 
sands, and has frequently overwhelmed 
even the organizers. 

The second step is to unite around a 
vision. It is not enough to oppose 


Schwarzenegger and struggle to 
simply restore the status quo. The 
status quo does not solve our state’s 
problem and does not meet our 
people’s needs. We have to rally 
the people around a vision of a new 
California and a new world, a soci¬ 
ety where there is universal access 
to quality health care, education, 
housing, income, culture, and all of 
the necessities for a life where we 
can thrive, not simply survive. 

Linally, we have to recognize 
that those of us under assault by 
Schwarzenegger are members of a 
class - a class of poor and work¬ 
ing people who are step by step be¬ 
ing cast aside by global capitalism. 
Workers used to be valued in 
America as the backbone of the 
economy. The Statue of Liberty 
openly welcomed the “tired, the 
poor, and the huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free.” Now, 
working people are increasingly 
discarded and replaced by automa¬ 
tion in the new economy. 

There can be no effective move¬ 
ment against Schwarzenegger, and the 
global corporations he represents, until 
we overcome our divisions and begin to 
politically organize ourselves indepen¬ 
dently as a class. 

The Democratic Party, in spite of its 
rhetoric, apparently disagrees with the 
Republicans only over the speed with 
which it wants to loot the State. In July, 
they signed off on the governor’s re¬ 
vised budget in spite of the fact that it 
still included substantial cuts, fee hikes, 
and no tax increases for the wealthy. 
Bill Hauck, president of the California 
Roundtable, exemplifies the bipartisan 
corporate approach to California poli¬ 
tics. As long as it suited him, he served 
for years as chief of staff for Democratic 
leaders Willie Brown and Bob Moretti. 
Now he works for Schwarzenegger and 
has co-authored his spending cap 
initiative. 

Another Gray Davis is not the an¬ 
swer. The time has come to organize on 
our own and take a stand for a whole 
new world where our economic human 
rights, our dignity, and the future of our 
children are honored and secured. 
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Will the poor always be with us? 


BY BRYANT MYERS 


One sometimes hears Christians, 
tired with the news of poverty and ex¬ 
ploitation around the world, try to de¬ 
flect the news by reminding us that 
Jesus said, "The poor will always be 
with you." This is offered as a way to 
stop the conversation. Did Jesus say 
this? Yes. Does it mean what it appears 
to mean? Not really. So what does this 
troubling phrase mean? 

Jesus' statement comes in the con¬ 
text of a story that really has nothing to 
do with the poor directly. It does have 
to do with a woman whom Jesus said 
we would all remember as long as the 
gospel is proclaimed. Late in 
Matthew's account of the life of Jesus, 
just before the Lord's Supper and his 
arrest, we are told that a woman, 
whose name we do not know, poured 
expensive perfume from a jar onto Je¬ 
sus' head and worked the perfume rev¬ 
erently into Jesus' hair. 

Jesus knew that the woman was 
honoring him by mimicking the prepa¬ 
ration of the dead for burial. She un¬ 
derstood before most of the rest of 
Jesus' followers that the cross is where 
Jesus was headed. The disciples, full 
of self-righteousness, criticize this act 
of devotion. What a waste of money, 
they say. The perfume could have been 
sold and given to the poor. Jesus' reply 
is withering: "Why are you bothering 
this woman? She has done a beautiful 
thing to me." 

Jesus understood the meaning of her 
act and considered it a wonderful gift. 
Perhaps we are to remember her be¬ 
cause of her insight into the future sac¬ 
rifice of Jesus and her costly sacrifice 
to her Lord. It is at this point that Jesus 
says, "The poor you will always have 
with you, but you will not always have 
me," referring to Deuteronomy 15. 
Only he and the woman seemed to un¬ 
derstand that Jesus would not always 
be with the disciples... 

The section of Deuteronomy that Je¬ 
sus refers to begins with a complete 
contradiction of the claim that the poor 
will always be with you. "There should 
be no poor among you," states the law 
in Deuteronomy 15:4. Really? This 
unambiguous claim is followed by the 
reason why this is so. "For in the land 
the Lord your God is giving you to 
possess as your inheritance, he will 
richly bless you." The land that God is 
going to give Israel has more than 


enough for everyone. There are to be 
no poor because there will be enough. 

And more than enough. "For the 
Lord your God will bless you as he has 
promised, and you will lend to many 
nations but will borrow from none" 
(Deuteronomy 15:6). There will be a 
surplus, a surplus that can be traded 
with the nations of the world. I can be¬ 
lieve this, because I believe that the 
loving, caring God who created the 


world for humankind could never have 
intended a world of scarcity. The God 
whom I worship would never place 
human ki nd in a land that was unable to 
provide for life and life abundantly... 

But there is a condition to the 
promise. "He will richly bless you, if 
only you fully obey the Lord your God 
and are careful to follow all these com¬ 
mands I am giving you today" 
(Deuteronomy 15:4-5). The blessing 
and abundance of the Promised Land 
are dependent on the faithfulness of 
God's people to God's commands. 

It is at this point that an apparent 
contradiction enters the text: "If there 
is a poor man among your brothers in 
any of the towns of the land that the 
Lord your God is giving you, do not be 
hardhearted or tightfisted toward your 
poor brother. Rather be openhanded 
and freely lend to him whatever he 
needs" (Deuteronomy 15:7-8). How 
can this be? We've just been told that 
"there should be no poor among you," 
and then we are given instructions as 
to what to do if there is a poor person. 
Did Moses get confused? Is this a con¬ 
tradiction? I don't think so. 

There will be poor in Israel, not be¬ 
cause God's Promised Land failed to 
provide, but because human beings 
were not faithful to God nor to each 
other. There has to be provision for the 


poor in the Promised Land, not be¬ 
cause God failed or intended it, but be¬ 
cause Israel failed. And so it is today, 1 
suspect. It is a fact that there is enough 
agricultural production today to feed 
every human being on the planet. Yet 
people are dying of hunger, and chil¬ 
dren are stunted because of chronic 
malnutrition. It is not that God's planet 
cannot provide; it is that we do not fol¬ 
low God's commands. We neither love 


God nor love our neighbors... 

The passage in Deuteronomy closes 
with a command. After the verse, 
"There will always be poor people in 
the land," we find this: "Therefore 1 
command you to be openhanded to¬ 
ward your brothers and toward the 
poor and needy in your land" 
(Deuteronomy 15:11). 

I think God knew that God faced a 
profound contradiction. God's world is 
productive enough to meet the needs 
of all. Further, human beings created 
in the image of God are creative and 
productive enough to make it so...Je¬ 
sus’ statement about the poor always 
being with us is intended to shame us, 
to remind us that this is a true state¬ 
ment only because we have failed. Je¬ 
sus never intended to justify tolerance 
for the presence of poor people in the 
land. 

What can we conclude from all this? 
First, Jesus was not excusing the pres¬ 
ence of poor among us. He knew full 
well that his Father provides more than 
enough through his creation. Jesus was 
reminding us, with some considerable 
irony, that the poor are here because 
we have failed to keep God's com¬ 
mands. . .Poverty was and is not part of 
God's intention... 

To tolerate poverty by excusing it in 
Jesus' name is an insult to our Lord 
who so consistently extended his af- 
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fection and touch to those who were 
poor, sick, and suffering. It makes a 
mockery of Jesus' statement of his 
mission in Luke 4:18. God's com¬ 
mands in Deuteronomy regarding the 
response to the poor among us are 
clear..."Give generously to him (the 
poor) and do so without a grudginng 
heart" (Deuteronomy 15:10). 

Bryant L. Myers is an author and 
the vice president of international pro¬ 
gram strategy for World Vision Inter¬ 
national. These are excerpts from an 
essay that appeared in the May 2003 
issue of World Vision Resources and 
was reprinted in SoioMail in June 
2005 





spiritual life is 
expressed in our ability 
to love, to dream, to 
think — to take the 
inward journey. It is 
the driving force 
the unending liumai 
effort to make a 
better world for 
ourselves and 
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Whirlpool has 
sucked the life out 
of Benton Harbor 



BY REV. EDWARD PINKNEY 

Editor’s note: Benton Harbor, Michigan, a town with 
an unemployment rate of 70 percent, is plagued by 
poverty and police brutality, and by the arrogance of 
the Whirlpool Corporation. Plans by the city, Whirlpool 
and the developers are under way to turn the town into 
an expensive vacation resort which will have no room 
for the current residents. Community leaders, led by the 
Rev. Edward Pinkney of the Black Autonomy Network 
Community Organization (BANCO), have been in the 
streets warning the community, putting a spotlight on 
the government-corporate collusion and police terror 
which tramples on people’s democratic rights. When 
voters recalled a city commissioner who is backed by 
Whirlpool, Pinkney was arrested April 18 on trumped- 
up “vote fraud” charges. If convicted, he faces up to 20 
years in prison. The community is not taking this attack 
on its leaders lying down. The article below was sub¬ 
mitted by Rev. Pinkney. 

The Bible teaches us to first take care of ourselves and 
then attend to the organization of God, which the Holy 
Ghost has made you overseer of. The ideology is sim¬ 
ple. The reality is, if you don’t take care of yourself 
first, when you get into trouble the organization may 
not be able to take care of you. 

I have never seen a more graphic illustration of this text 
than I learned while riding one of the airlines. It is the 
custom of the fight attendants to get up and announce as 
the airplane begins to ascend that, should it start to 
depressurize, you are to reach up and pull the oxygen 
mask down from the roof. She said to the parent or 
leader that, should this unlikely event occur, be sure to 
pull the mask down and put it on your face first and then 
attend to your child or organization. The reason she says 


the priority is you first is not to say you are more valu¬ 
able than the child or the organization, but to say that, if 
a crisis should occur, you will be able to help the child 
or the organization, but the child or the organization my 
not be able to help you. Be careful leaders, that you 
don’t put the mask on the wrong face. The city of Ben¬ 
ton Harbor has placed the mask on the wrong face. 

What the resident of Benton Harbor has done is placed 
the mask on the wrong face. The bloodsuckers — 
Whirlpool Corp. is a bloodsucker — they have sucked 
the life out of the Benton Harbor residents, buying 
buildings for less than market value, operating a billion 
dollar corporation almost tax free by using the city and 
the people of Benton Harbor. Whirlpool and Corner¬ 
stone Alliance, a subdivision of Whirlpool, own more 
property than the city of Benton Harbor. Cornerstone 
alliance has taken over 70 percent of the lake front 
property and land. The goal is to take control of the 
remaining 30 percent and change the name of the city 
of Benton Harbor to Harbor Town. 

The Berrien County Courthouse: bloodsuckers. Benton 
Harbor has the highest rate of residents in prison per- 
capita for non-violent crime than anywhere in the coun¬ 
try. Berrien County has the highest rate of juveniles 
tried as adults in the state. The people of Benton Har¬ 
bor have survived abuse and forced confessions, tri¬ 


bunals without lawyers, isolations and humiliation in 
the Berrien County court system. It is hard to believe 
that in the year 2005, we have a county in Michigan 
with a legal system this antiquated and this racist. What 
is harder to believe is that no one at the state level is 
taking any action to remedy the situation. 

The Berrien County law enforcement agencies: blood¬ 
suckers. There have been five murders by the Berrien 
County law enforcement agencies that we know of. 
McGinnis and Rudy was murdered by the same officer. 
He was then promoted to the Department of Corrections 
for his fine work on blacks. Rice was murdered by a 
Benton Harbor police officer. Terrance Shurn (T-Shirt) 
and Arthur Partee were murdered by Benton Township 
police. The report inside Benton Harbor is that the 
unsolved murders of four women was done by a police 
officer. 

Under former chief of police Sam Harris’ watch, there 
was more than 30 citizen police brutality complaints in 
one week. The complaints were destroyed. We have 
placed the mask on the wrong face. 

I have a dream that one day even the city of Benton 
Harbor and the county of Berrien, a city, county, and a 
state swelling with the heat of injustice and oppression, 
will be transformed into an oasis of freedom and justice. 


Speakers for a New America Presents: 
The Justice Tour 
Voices from the Rust Belt 


“I see the justice tour as a chance to help people real¬ 
ize what is going on in other places similar to theirs. 

To see that other communities are affected in the same 
way will, I hope, help people see the power that lies 
within their united hands!” - Atlee McFellin, a student 
hosting a series of debates in Battle Creek, Michigan. 

America is in crisis. As industry shuts down, whole 
towns in the Rust Belt are dying or being taken over by 
corporate developers. In cities once known as centers of 
auto manufacturing, thousands of families have had 
their water shut off. Millions have no health care. Fami¬ 
ly homes are subject to profiteering by developers, and 
the federal government passes new laws to legalize the 
theft. Those who stand up for justice, as in Benton Har¬ 
bor, and other places, are met with police terror. 

The Justice Tour puts a spotlight on the immorality of 
a system that cares only about the private property, 
wealth and privilege of the few. The speakers bring a 
vision of hope for a New America. 
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Speakers include: 

Rev. Edward Pinkney, a Ben¬ 
ton Harbor, Michigan pastor 
who fights for the poor and 
who was arrested on trumped- 

up voter fraud charges; , 

F 6 Pinkney 

Marian Kramer and Maureen Taylor of the Michigan 
Welfare Rights Union, who are fighting to turn water 
back on for 40,000 Detroit families; 

Richard Monje, Director of Education and Mobilization 
for the UNITE HERE union, representing especially 
low-wage workers; 

Bob Lee, editor of the People’s Tribune. 

Call 800-691-6888 for a free Justice Tour packet, 
email sandy@speakersforanewamerica.com or visit 
usat www.lrna.org/speakers 
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Ohio campaign for health care could 
spark needed debate 


BY PEOPLE’S TRIBUNE STAFF 


Though still in its early stages, a petition drive now 
underway in Ohio could call national attention to the 
health care crisis in this country. The campaign to put a 
referendum on the statewide ballot could help reframe 
the issues and serve as a way for the dispossessed to 
voice their class interests. This would be in marked 
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contrast to other campaigns where divisive referendums 
have been used to confuse issues and turn people 
against one another. 

The petition drive now underway in Ohio was initiated 
by a coalition of groups and individuals called the Sin¬ 
gle-Payer Action Network Ohio (SPAN Ohio). Support¬ 
ers of this effort are collecting signatures to place a 
measure on the November 2007 ballot called the Health 
Care for All Ohioans Act. The Act would establish a 
public fund that would pay all health care bills without 
co-payments or deductibles. It would guarantee that 
every resident of Ohio is ensured full and comprehen¬ 
sive coverage and receives the full range of medical 
services — in other words, a single-payer, universal 
health care system. 

This campaign is especially significant because of 
where it is taking place. Ohio is the seventh largest state 
in the country. In recent years, the state has been trans¬ 
formed by the qualitative changes in the economy. Ohio 
was once a manufacturing center, but the development 
of electronics has taken its toll. The state has lost 
250,000 jobs since early 2001. 

Many of Ohio’s small cities and towns grew up around one 
major business or industry. As these big employers close 
their doors, the cities are devastated. For example, Ford 
plans to close its lull-size van plant in Lorain by the end of 


2005. This will deprive the local school district of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars it once received annually in taxes. 
This year, Ohio has also been the scene of a bitter 
debate over what to do about the state budget. Early in 
2005, outgoing Gov. Bob Taft proposed a state budget 
which included cuts to vision, dental, and other health 
care programs. 

The Ohio referendum campaign is important because it 
is an attempt to set up the discussion of issues in the 
right way. In the last several years, we have seen very 
calculated moves to split the people of this country 
along ideological lines — around questions like abor¬ 
tion, displaying the Ten Commandments on public 
property, and gay marriage, for instance. 

However, at the same time that these moves are being 
made, there is also an impulseof people to unite around 
what they have in common. Today, 45million people in 
the United States have no health insurance — and at 
least 1.3 million of them live in Ohio. In addition, tens 
of millions of people in the United States are under¬ 
insured. While theymay have some nominal health cov¬ 
erage, the cost of the part of the medical bills that the 
health care recipientswould have to pay is so great that 
they are effectively barred from obtaining real health 
care. This situation affects many employed workers, 
even those whose workplaces are unionized. 

The Ohio health care referendum campaign appeals to 
everyone who needs health care — regardless of their 
ethnicity, religion, or political or moral beliefs. It has 
the possibility of uniting people across ethnic and ideo¬ 
logical lines around their common class interests — in 
opposition to the interests of the gigantic pharmaceuti¬ 
cal, medical, and insurance companies who are already 
gearing up to slander the proposal. 

This potential to unite people along class lines puts this 
Ohio health care referendum campaign in marked con¬ 
trast to other referendum campaigns which were delib¬ 
erately designed by their creators to divide people and 
focus people’s attention away from Ohio’s pressing 
economic problems. 

One clear example of the divisive use of the referendum 
is the now-infamous Issue 1, the measure on Ohio’s 
statewide ballot in November 2004 which called for an 
amendment to the state constitution banning same-sex 
marriage. 

In 2004, the Ohio Campaign to Protect Marriage, work¬ 
ing with 17,000 churches, distributed 2.5 million inserts 
backing Issue 1 to church bulletins on the Sunday 
before the presidential election. The result was that the 
measure passed with 62 percent of the vote. 

There are already numerous indications that the same tac¬ 
tics will be used by the Religious Right in the 2006 elec¬ 
tion in Ohio. The same forces which opposed gay mar¬ 
riage in 2004 are gearing up to oppose casinos in the 2006 
election. A group of Christian conservative leaders called 
the Ohio Restoration Project is planning to mobilize 2,000 
evangelical, Baptist, Pentecostal and Roman Catholic 
leaders in a network of “Patriot Pastors.” These pastors 


plan to register 500,000 new voters, enlist activists, train 
candidates and endorse conservative causes in 2006. 
During the 2004 election campaign, the mass media fre¬ 
quently referred to Ohio as a “key battleground state.” 
This characterization is more accurate than many of 
the pundits who uttered it realized at the time. From the 
very beginning of the United States, Ohio has always 
played a pivotal role in the country’s history. 

The crushing of Native American resistance in the 
1790s allowed settlers to flood into the Ohio River Val¬ 
ley, escalating the westward expansion. In the 1840s 
and 1850s, Northerners opposed to slavery moved into 
Ohio in large numbers, setting up abolitionist colleges, 
schools and churches, and establishing numerous sta¬ 
tions on the UndergroundRailroad. Forty percent of the 
slaves who escaped to freedom crossed the Ohio River, 
which was often called the River Jordan. John Brown’s 
famous public pledge to dedicate the rest of his life to 
the abolition of slavery was made in 1837 at a public 
meeting in Hudson, Ohio, which had been called to 
protest the murder of abolitionist newspaper editor Eli¬ 
jah Lovejoy. Akron, Ohio, was the site of the first sit- 
down strike to build industrial unions during the 1930s. 
And it was at Kent State in Ohio where anti-war demon¬ 
strators were shot dead in 1970. 

What happens in Ohiogets noticed in the rest of the 
United States because it really is part of the heartland of 
America. In the next two years, we can expect Ohio to 
continue to play this key role in American life. 

The importance of a ballot measure which provides 
something worthwhile to rally around cannot be 
overemphasized. Ohio is undergoing a wide-ranging eco¬ 
nomic deterioration. While the crisis in health care is 
only one part of this overall deterioration, the campaign 
to put a health care referendum on the 2007 ballot gives 
everyone who wants to fight for the class interests of the 
dispossessed a place to start — and an opportunity to cre¬ 
ate an infrastructure to reach millions of people. 

In order for theHealth Care for All Ohioans Act to be 
put on the ballot in 2007, tens of thousands of signa¬ 
tures will have to be gathered. In order for it to become 
law, hundreds of thousands of Ohioans will have to 
vote for the measure in November 2007. To guarantee 
that, the message of the campaign will have to reach 
millions of people. The unions and community groups 
in Ohio which contain thousands of people will have 
to enthuse all their members, and then get them to 
mobilize tens of thousands more people. As single¬ 
payer health care is attacked by the super-wealthy 
pharmaceutical, insurance and medical companies — 
which it inevitably will be — the campaign will have to 
go on the offensive, not the defensive. 

This intense activity will force Ohio to engage in a 
public discussion of one of the most important issues 
facing society. In that discussion, the question will 
need to be raised: Why should something as essential as 
health care be a commodity at all? Ohioans have a long 
history of rebelliousness andof challenging the status 
quo. If that discussion gets started and the seed of that 
idea spreads, the results could be dramatic indeed. 
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Mental Health Workers Strike to Get Out of Poverty 


BY PETER BROWN 

OAKLAND, Calif. — I was awakened early this 
morning by the sounds of chanting people in my 
neighborhood. I’ll admit my first reaction was 
grumpy. The chanting was quite energetic, to say 
the least, and it went on. And on. But it quickly 
became apparent as I woke up, that this was not 
being done simply to irritate me personally. Cries 
of “What do we want? Justice! When do we want 
it? Now!!” and “Ain’t no power like the power of 
the people, and the power of the people don’t 
stop!!” made it abundantly clear that something 
was going on in my neighborhood. 

When I walked down the block, I found a large 
gathering of members of SEIU Local 250 Health 
Workers West, in brilliant purple shirts, picketing 
in front of the Gladman Memorial Psychiatric 
Hospital. The spirit in the air was electric. Chief 
shop steward Richard Dean welcomed me, and 
told me that the folks on strike are Mental Health 
Workers (MHW) who care for severely mentally 
ill patients, a demanding and sometimes danger¬ 
ous job. Faced with starting pay of only $9.65 per 


hour, they’re striking for a significant wage 
increase to get them out of poverty. SEIU main¬ 
tains that Gladman’s parent corporation, Telecare, 
is using MHW’s to create a two-tier wage system 
for the lowest-paid workers in the psychiatric 
healthcare field, thus driving down wages for all. 

A Telecare representative confirmed the starting 
wage saying it’s competitive with what MHW’s 
are paid elsewhere. He admitted $9.65 is below 
Oakland’s Living Wage Ordinance level, but 
maintained it’s just a “temporary lag” and the 
company’s offer will bring them into compliance. 

Telecare is a large, private, for-profit healthcare 
corporation with over 50 facilities in California and 
other states including North Carolina and Texas. 
Their revenue, at least here in Alameda County, is 
entirely from public sources. According to a 
PRNewswire release, “In 2004, Telecare corpora¬ 
tion received $32,253,017 in Alameda county con¬ 
tract dollars, an increase of 20% since 2002. Tele¬ 
care kept $1,107,904 in profits from just Villa Fair¬ 
mont and Gladman (the two facilities being struck 
- ed.) as profit in 2004, rather than reinvesting it 


into caregivers on the front line.” 

Richard Dean talked with me about the lives of 
MHW’s, and the difficulty of feeding a family on 
his wage, with no retirement security (average rent 
for a 1-bedroom in Oakland is about $1200). We 
were constantly interrupted by horns honking in 
support and by neighborhood people coming by to 
offer support. We talked about our neighborhood 
and how much poverty and desperation we see. He 
observed that people in the community seem thirsty 
for something positive, and how any sign of folks 
taking destiny into their own hands brings out the 
best in people, especially in a poor, high-crime 
area. We agreed that many who are involved in 
drags and other crime are just trying to pay rent. 
People are tired of being driven down, they want to 
move up, but our efforts are so scattered it’s hard to 
fight the tidal wave of wage cuts and war, corrup¬ 
tion and loss of jobs. We need a way to pull togeth¬ 
er all the millions of people in America who are in 
this same position. We need to go after the politi¬ 
cal power that will let us take hold of our destiny. 
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On the web @ www.ptr.org 

Contact: 1.800.691.6888 or ptradio4@hotmail.com 


People ’s Tribune Radio is the monthly half hour news magazine that brings the 
voices of the people to the airwaves. Tune in to hear some of the most provactive 
stories, inter-views, and ideas available on radio, podcast, or online streaming. 


August Hip Hop Double Feature: Music with a Message 

People S The Blue Scholars (Seattle) and Fato Criminal (Sao Paulo, 
Tribune Brazil), share their views on the important role that hip hop can 
Radio: play in building the movement for justice, equality and peace. 

Sirens Echo (Portland) and The Coup (Oakland) talk about the 
state of the music industry and how their music is different 
because it envisions and inspires us to build a different society. 


In both shows you’ll also get a taste of some of their music! 


Music Reviews: Motion Movement 

BY TONY ZARAGOZA, PTR CORRESPONDENT 


Hip Hop is everywhere. Not just in the US, but around the world. We get only a narrow 
glimpse on the commercial airwaves. But if you’re waiting for ruling class radio to 
move beyond booties and bling bling, don’t hold your breath. Profits are huge in over¬ 
hyped and repeated stereotypes, making many fear youth and offering nothing to build 
on but empty materialism. Exceptions exist; in fact they’re more the rule. They just 
don’t get airplay. As a contribution to sharing some real hip hop, People’s Tribune 
Radio recently spoke with several up-and-coming crews filled with knowledge, wis¬ 
dom, and musical insight. Allow me to review a few of their albums—some of my all- 
time favorites. 

Seattle’s Blue Scholars (“the blue is for the color of the collar of my mother and my 
father”) just re-released their first album with new songs and cover art. Blue Scholars 
won The Seattle Times “Album of the Year” by combining insightful revolutionary con¬ 
sciousness with thick beats and jazzy grooves layered with horns and piano. In their 
song “Motion Movement” MC Geologic rhymes “Reaching for truth in a self-revolu¬ 
tion. The roof is on fire. What’s the solution?” over syncopated snares and a driving 
piano melody spun by DJ Sabzi. They point us toward some solutions in “Self Portrait:” 
“But I observe the inequalities to serve the people properly; tell them that their freedom 
isn’t found in private property” while reminding us that “to sit back and rant is just mis¬ 
placed anger.” I can’t stop listening to this album and I leam something new every time. 

Music can be a wake up call and source of new ideas. Sirens Echo’s debut album 
Psalms of the Sirens acts out that call. Combining lyrical vocals with high-energy rap¬ 
ping, Tony Hill and Syndel of this Portland duo are some of the most gifted women in 
hip hop. They tell the often painful stories of people’s lives around the country and 
world. The power of Sirens Echo, besides their heavenly voices, lies in how they give 
us both hope and vision: “miles and miles of trials and tribulations, broken dreams— 
trying to climb that wall, people do what ya gotta do, people keep trying.” We do know 
what we gotta do and Sirens Echo offers “The Anthem” for the movement: “Bom to 
lead and bom to teach, gift of speech, gift of mind, it’s all divine. Planets turn; stars 
align. Follow the sound of the Sirens Echo ... they are calling you to your destiny.” 

PTR also talked with Boots Riley of Oakland’s The Coup. The Coup’s latest album Party 
Music offers one of the clearest, most determined understandings of what’s happening 
together with a revolutionary agenda. His lyrics deliver wisdom and humor over funky beats 
you haven’t heard anywhere else. In “Ghetto Manifesto” with a multilayered wawa beat and 
hand claps. Boots speaks: “even renowned hack historians have found that the people only 
bound back when they pound back.” The Coup is on tour and has a new album out soon. 

A real treat this month is our conversation with Fato Criminal from Sao Paulo, Brazil. This 
group of nine use their music to help build an already flourishing movement in South Ameri¬ 
ca’s most populous and unequal country. Their album Perigo (“danger” in Portuguese) is 
musically inventive and full of catchy, driving rhythms and lyrics that address straggles for 
dignity, land, justice and peace in and outside the favelas, or ghettos of Brazil. All this music 
inspires us, even requires us, to move together, our bodies and our minds. 
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A New Segregation.. .of the Poor 


BY JOHN SLAUGHTER 

There are over 7,000 homeless in Atlanta. On any 
given night 3,000 of the homeless are on the streets. 
Over half work at day-labor or other minimum wage 
jobs. The HUD Fair Market Rent for a two-bedroom 
apartment in Atlanta is $864 a month. Even working 
full-time at minimum wages, a worker could only 
afford $268 a month for rent. The median price for a 
home in Atlanta is $165,000. To purchase such a home 
would require an annual income in excess of $52,000. 
Over one-third of Atlantans earn $40,000 or less. 

The response of the corporations, in partnership with 
the political structure, is to criminalize the poor. A 
series of “Quality of Life” Ordinances are in the 
process of being passed by the City Council. Already 
there are provisions banning loitering or sleeping in the 
downtown parks, and public urination (even though no 
public restrooms are provided), and now an ordinance 
is being considered to ban panhandling in an area that 
has been designated the “Tourist Triangle.” 

Already as many as 1,000 of the homeless are being 
jailed per month in Atlanta. Yet the Police Benevolent 
Association says they need this new law to clean the 
streets of the poor. The Anti-Panhandling Ordinance, if 
passed, will only accelerate the process of criminaliz¬ 
ing and “segregating” the poor. Ed Loring and Murphy 
Davis, of the Open Door Community, state “The Ordi¬ 
nance calls for a Vagrant Free Zone, where rich people 
play, watch games, plan war, eat, and go to unpublic 
toilets. This ordinance is to make the city ‘secure’ for 
business people, sheltered students, tourists, conven¬ 
tioneers, and all the new loft dwellers. By removing, 
jailing, hiding, and running off the poor, the elites think 
they will be safe.” 

This oppressive legislation has provided the spark for 
what is being called a “movement of people rising as 
never before.” City Council chambers have been 
packed to overflowing by the homeless and poor them¬ 
selves, as well as many advocates for the poor and 
homeless across the city. They have forced the Council 
to postpone the vote on the issue, when the mayor and 
Central Atlanta Progress, representing the downtown 
corporations, thought they had a done deal. 

The mayor and the political structure, in league with 
Central Atlanta Progress, has also heralded the opening 
of the Gateway Center, a new facility for the homeless 
at the now refurbished old city jail. They claim this will 



A rally against the criminalization of homeless¬ 
ness in Atlanta. 



A recent protest at Atlanta’s City Hall over homelessness. 


provide 300 new beds and other services for the home¬ 
less. But in the face of the enormity of the problem, 
this is not even a very good bandaid. And to pour salt 
on the wound, the mayor has closed another shelter 
providing 110 beds, and another housing 400 may be 
moved. 

The Atlanta Housing Authority has also announced 
plans to evict from public housing all of those who are 
not working, in school or in a workforce training pro¬ 
gram. This includes Section 8 housing. There are almost 
14,000 adults who remain in public housing, and at the 
present time fewer than half are in compliance. This 
means thousands more will be thrown into the streets. 

This is all part of the process of removing and segregat¬ 
ing the poor that sometimes is called gentrification. 
Already Techwood Homes, Carver Homes, Eastlake 
Meadows and Perry Homes have been tom down and 
“redeveloped” with expensive homes and condomini¬ 
ums, forcing more of the poor into homelessness. 


that what is really going on is an interlocking and 
merger of business and government. The corporations 
are making billions in the process. Cousins Properties’ 
profits last year were $313.8 million. 

A particularly sore point with the homeless and poor is 
the building of a new aquarium in downtown Atlanta. As 
one homeless person addressing the City Council said, 
“The housing of fish and not for humans is a shame.” 

Billionaire Bemie Marcus, co-founder of Home Depot, 
put up $200 million for construction of the aquarium. 
He is one of the most aggressive in the campaign to rid 
the Tourist Triangle of the poor. Home Depot’s profits 
last year? $5 billion. While calling himself compas¬ 
sionate and sympathetic toward the homeless, the atti¬ 
tude of the corporate community is best summed up in 
an editorial in Atlanta’s newspaper: “Atlanta owes 
nothing to those demanding a handout.” 

And a New Abolitionist Movement 


Nowhere is the plan of the corporations to enrich them¬ 
selves and to remove and exclude the poor more clear 
than is the proposed Beltline Project, a multi-billion 
dollar development project that is headed by a joint 
partnership with Cousins Properties, Inc., among oth¬ 
ers. The mayor is a fonner employee of the Cousins 
Foundation, and owner Tom Cousins was her campaign 
manager. The head of the City Council is a senior vice- 
president at Cousins Properties, and a son-in-law of 
Cousins is heading up the Beltline Project for the City. 

This has all led Viola Davis of the Unhappy Taxpayers 
Association to declare “Our Constitution is up for 
sale.” Others have characterized it as a hostile takeover 
by the corporations of city government, but it is clear 


But this movement is becoming much more than sim¬ 
ply a resistance movement. They are going on the 
offensive, putting forth demands calling for an end to 
homelessness and poverty. They are demanding hous¬ 
ing, jobs with livable wages, and health care for all. 
The corporate and political “partnership” has thrown 
down the gauntlet. The movement of this new class of 
poor is taking it up. If there is a new segregation of the 
poor, there is also a building new abolitionist move¬ 
ment. 

Abolish homelessness. Abolish poverty. As the evil sys¬ 
tem of slavery was abolished, abolish a system that cre¬ 
ates monumental wealth for the rich even as it creates 
abominable exploitation and misery for the new class of 
poor. 
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VISION 

AND THE FIGHT FOR A NEW WORLD 



This column is a place for revolution¬ 
aries to debate why a cooperative soci¬ 
ety is a practical solution to the 
problems people are fighting out. We 
welcome your thoughts about the arti¬ 
cles we are running and we welcome 
your articles. You can view all articles 
at http:/lwww.lrna.org/speakers/vi- 
sion.html. E-mail sandy@lrna.org or 
write: People’s Tribune, P.O. Box 3524, 
Chicago, IL 60654 

To be heard 

“Cuz Martin Luther King 
had a dream/Aaliyah had a 
dream...” 

—The Game 

BY DANNY ALEXANDER 


Both of my jobs come with a blessing 
and a curse. Writing about music and 
teaching allows me to see and hear 
everyday people turn their dreams into 
words and music on a regular basis. My 
jobs give me the opportunity to steer 
these voices toward wider audiences. 

The curse is that hundreds of the best 
poems, stories and musical perfor¬ 
mances I’ve encountered over the past 
18 years never reach more than a hand¬ 
ful of readers or a few hundred listeners. 

The capitalist system itself fights to keep 
these voices from being heard. 

One of capitalism’s fundamental 
myths is that the competitive system re¬ 
wards the most talented, but the opposite 
is most often true. It’s a crapshoot, first 
and foremost. The odds are better if an 
artist knows the right people or learns the rules of the 
game, but the odds are 

never good. 

And the tolls are high. Among the best musicians I 
know, several have given up performing after a 
decade or so at a career plateau, others keep at it with 
drinking or drug problems, some conquer these 
demons but grow defeated, losing the fire and inspira¬ 
tion that once made their music so special. Most of 
them have day jobs and play late into the night when 
they have to go to work in the morning. Most of them 
get paid next to nothing for a night’s work, often ow¬ 
ing the club’s soundman more than they’ve made. 
Most of them can’t afford health care themselves, 
yet almost all have played a musical benefit for a peer, 
a number of whom died without health insurance. 

The truth is capitalism punishes far more talent than 
it rewards. Profits rise 
if talent stays in short 
supply. Now that mu¬ 
sic can be freely shared 
over the Internet, the 
Recording Industry As¬ 
sociation of America 
(RIAA) sues hundreds 
of fans each month 
(784 on July 1 alone) 
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for the supposed crime of sharing music. This is just 
one of many ways the music industry works to make 
sure most artists are never heard [see Music & Revo¬ 
lution at http://www.lrna.org/league/mr/mr3.html for 
more]. The industry also benefits greatly from the 
enormous amounts of free labor musicians and their 
fans — who serve as journalists, publicists and pro¬ 
moters — provide to support the art they love. 

The industry also takes advantage of the romantic 
ideal of the starving artist. Many artists have bought 
into the system’s propaganda that great art only comes 
from economic suffering, but the historical record 
clearly shows art flourishes when it receives financial 
support and the artist has the time and ability to focus 
on what he or she does best. For instance, almost 
everything we think of as “classical” art was subsi¬ 
dized by the patronage of great wealth. Pope Julius the 


II sponsored Michelangelo to paint the 
Sistine Chapel, and Dukes and 
Duchesses, Lords and Queens support¬ 
ed Leonardo Da Vinci, Mozart, and 
Shakespeare. While a handful of artists 
still find rich patrons or commercial 
success to keep them going, imagine 
what might happen if everyone who 
wanted to paint, write, or perform had 
adequate support to develop their talents. 

Instead of accepting a world where 
profits drive our choices, imagine what 
art could be in a world where profit is 
not an issue, where survival is not in 
question. Many more artists, currently 
silenced and spiritually crushed, would 
emerge and many would be making bet¬ 
ter quality art. Some artists would cer¬ 
tainly reach broader audiences than 
others, but the system could also be 
much more sensitive and supportive to 
that art which speaks to and for smaller 
groups, those many fractions that get 
trampled over by the current dictator¬ 
ship of the dollar. 

My vision of a truly cooperative soci¬ 
ety is one that makes sure our many in¬ 
dividual voices get a chance to be 
heard. It seeks to unlock the creativity 
capitalism fights and destroys. It allows 
us to focus on the values of art that go 
beyond making a buck—like the value 
of minority voices that offer perspec¬ 
tives the majority would otherwise 
overlook. It asks that we not forget art’s 
unique ability to speak truths that some¬ 
times can’t even be put into words, 
from and to parts of the human spirit 
that we don’t quite understand, with ef¬ 
fects that bring us closer to one another 
and help us grow stronger, individually 
and collectively. 

And all we have to do is share our abundance so 
that an artist can be an artist, so that our friends and 
loved ones can freely pursue their dreams. If the past 
18 years have taught me any one thing, it’s that an un¬ 
heard choir yearns to raise its voice. Until that voice 
is heard, my work will be an ongoing reminder of the 
tragedy of the current system. When that voice is 
heard, the frontiers of imagination will be blown wide 
open. 

Danny Alexander writes and teaches in Kansas City. 


My vision of a truly cooperative society is one that makes sure our 
many individual voices get a chance to be heard. It seeks to unlock 
the creativity that capitalism fights and destroys. 








Crisis of Housing in Detroit 

Detroit Housing Commission is taken over by US Government 
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Ruth Williams was 
born and raised in De¬ 
troit. She graduated 
from Detroit Public 
Schools. She is the 
mother of 8 children and 
raised 12. She has 21 
grandchildren and 7 great 
grandchildren. She has 
been involved in housing struggles for 30 years. Her 
interest in housing dates back to the civil rights strug¬ 
gles around 1967. She worked on the Human Rights 
Committee of the Black Panthers. Later, she worked 
on various human rights struggles through the early 
1980s. By 1989, she began working in the Housing 
Now March. In 1990 she joined the Michigan Wel¬ 
fare Rights Organization, and she noticed that hous¬ 
ing seemed to be a low priority in the meetings and 
workshops around welfare rights. 


BY DETROIT 
PEOPLE'S TRIBUNE 
STAFF 


Editor’s note: This is 
based on an interview 
with Ruth Williams, a De¬ 
troit Housing activist. 


In the early 1990s, the federal government sent in a 
HUD investigator, Obie Benson, to audit the perfor¬ 
mance of Detroit Public Housing. He discovered un¬ 
fulfilled maintenance requests from eight years 
earlier, along with very high vacancy rates. He soon 
published an article concluding that slum hotel hous¬ 
ing was better than Detroit Public Housing. 


Due to Ruth's strong advocacy on the behalf of De¬ 
troit residents for the right to housing, the Federal 
Government decided to take over the troubled Detroit 
Housing Commission on July 14, 2005. The Federal 
Government has taken the last 10 months compiling 
information to support the takeover. There have been 
public hearings and investigations. 


Since 1990, under several HUD Directors — Jack 
Kemp, Henry Cisneros and Carl Green — there has 
been a history of destruction of Detroit Public Hous¬ 
ing units without adequate replacement. Since 1992, 
Detroit Public Housing has gone from 12,500 units to 
4,200 and it is still dropping. Starting in 1996, Carl 
Green, HUD director, got Detroit off of the troubled 
housing list. The strategy to reduce vacancy rates was 
to demolish vacant units. 


These federal actions are entirely the result of the 
Detroit housing fighters' steadfast action over a 30- 
year period. Ruth feels that this takeover is good for 
the residents of Detroit and cites positive experiences 
of other housing struggles in Boston and Kansas City 
where federal management along with stronger inputs 
from residents has allowed public housing to benefit 
the public as it is designed to do. 


"If you don't have a space in the comer to lay your 
head on, what good is all the rest?" she said. Ruth felt 
from that point on that, "Housing is a right, housing is 
not a privilege." 

The Homeless Union led housing takeovers in 1992 
and 1993 to draw attention to the vacant housing and 
the waiting lists of homeless needing homes. 

The Detroit Housing Commission showed up on 
the Federal Government’s troubled housing list in 
1990 due to high vacancy rates and poor maintenance. 
Many units cannot be occupied due to overdue main¬ 
tenance requirements. 



Detroit received Hope 6 housing grants which were 
designed to improve public housing through "mixed 
development" — public housing with diverse income 
people living in the same developments. In Detroit, 
the net effect has been loss of more units since the 
rules specify that for every 100 units demolished, they 
must replace only 40. Entire developments have been 
vacant for years. Meanwhile there are 29,000 people 
on various waiting lists for public housing units. 

The housing rules are stringent, mandating eviction 
of tenant families for violations such as allowing a 
convicted felon to live in, having a guest commit a 
crime after visiting a tenant, etc. Eligibility rules have 
been tightened such that disabled people under 62 
years of age cannot qualify for Detroit Public Hous¬ 
ing. These policies are directed at moving people out 
of Detroit Public Housing. The policy continues today 
as a recent fire destroyed six public housing units in 
the Jeffries East project, adjacent to the new casino. 
The Fire Department did not respond until it was too 
late. Why? The fire department was under orders not 
to respond to the fire due to being "on hold" for the 

2005 Detroit All Star 
Game. 


For more information, please call the Detroit Peo¬ 
ple's Tribune staff at 313-438-6115. 


"... a recent fire destroyed 
six public housing units in 
the Jeffries East project. 
Seven families were burnt 
out. The Fire Department 
did not respond until it was 
too late. Why? The Fire De¬ 
partment was under orders 
not to respond to the fire 
due to being 'on hold 7 for 
the 2005 

Detroit All Star Game." 



A resident who was burned out of her home holds her rescued pet para¬ 
keets. Residents say fire trucks did not show up because they were ordered 
to “stand by” for the All-Star Game. One resident asked why tney had to 
burn while the Fire Department watched the game. 

Photo/Wyoman Mitchell, Michigan Citizen 


A warehouse at the Piquette Market site where DHC records were kept. The 
building burned down six weeks before the Federal Government takeover. 

Photo/People's Tribune, Detroit 
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A REVIEW OF LUIS RODRIGUEZ’ MUSIC OF THE MILL 


The music 
that was industry 


BY LEW ROSENBAUM 


For two thirds of Music of the 
Mill , Luis Rodriguez evokes the past 
industrial landscape of America, 
through the prism of a Los Angeles 
steel mill. Many who do not live in 
Los Angeles would question 
whether L.A. has any industry at all 
(outside of Hollywood). And that is 
one reason why Rodriguez places 
his novel there; another is that he 
knows the landscape intimately. The 
mill, its workers and the communi¬ 
ties surrounding the plant spring to 
life in these pages. And it comes as 
no surprise to those who know Los 
Angeles that Nazareth Steel strongly 
resembles, down to the wire mill, 
the Bethlehem Steel plant, once at 
the heart of industrial L.A. 

Bethlehem Steel lay at a Los An¬ 
geles crossroads. Go north on Lore- 
na and you arrive in the center of 
East Los Angeles. To the west you 
cross the divide that is Alameda 
Blvd. and find yourself in South 
Central L.A. The plant itself, located 
at the northwest corner of May- 
wood, was at the junction of three 
adjoining but segregated communi¬ 
ties. There they converged and 
worked grudgingly together in the 
mill. 

You can read Nazareth Steel as a 
metaphor for industrial America. It 
waxes and wanes as industry ex¬ 
pands and contracts. When its aged 
infrastructure can no longer com¬ 
pete with the electronic technologi¬ 
cal advances that have 
revolutionized all industry, it closes, 
disgorging its work force into the 
army of unemployed. While it oper¬ 


ates, Nazareth seethes with the so¬ 
cial division that tears the fabric of 
American working class society. 
Within the plant an active KKK 
grouping maneuvers to keep the 
union in the control of the conserva¬ 
tive, older white workers, many of 
whom are Southern immigrants. 
Under legal pressure to hire and 
then promote African Americans, 
Latinos and women into the craft, 
skilled jobs, the union and the com¬ 
pany collaborate. They look the oth¬ 
er way, as the KKK arranges 
“accidents” for workers sympathetic 
to the “consent decree” under which 
integration takes place. Radical 
groups, espousing different forms of 
revolutionary thought, as well as 
provocateurs work within the plant. 
All of these forces compete for the 
allegiance (or control) of the work¬ 
ers. Nazareth closes and signals the 
end of an era. For those readers in 
our fifties or beyond, this is the fa¬ 
miliar era, our “old school” genera¬ 
tion. It is what we know. 

Rodriguez has written this novel 
in three parts, each corresponding to 
a different generation of a working 
class family, a Mexican immigrant 
family. In a way he has composed an 
opera; the main character in each 
part is the “voice” he features. In 


Factories still exist, but in¬ 
dustry provides a meaning¬ 
ful context or foundation 
for fewer and fewer lives. 


“Procop io’s Prelude” the elder 
statesman of the family is still a 
young man who walks away from 
his home in Mexico to wind up in 
Arizona, at some point before World 
War II. Fired for being involved in 
union activity, he and his girl friend 
run off to Fos Angeles, where he 
finds work at Nazareth. Johnny, 
Procopio’s son, takes the stage in 
“Nazareth Suite,” gets involved in 
his own organizing activity, gets 
married and has children of his own, 
and works in the plant until it closes 
down. Azucena, Johnny’s daughter, 
takes over the third section, “Azuce- 
na’s Finale.” 

Rodriguez writes as the narrator 
of the first two sections. He writes 
them in the present tense: it’s like 
watching a movie. One example: he 
transports you to a meeting when 
“Johnny’s about to sit down and 
give up when his dad, Procopio, 
slowly rises from his seat; he’s in 
battered overalls ... he addresses A1 
and everyone sitting around him.” 
It’s an immediacy that contrasts 
with the fact that it is all in the past 
for Azucena. She is Rodriguez’ in¬ 
vention, but she won’t let him tell 
the story. She pushes Rodriguez out 
of the way, steps forward and tells 
you, “But to be an active Commu¬ 
nist — chale, I wasn’t into that. I 
respected them, but they were also 
too old school for me.” The world 
that gave Procopio and Johnny 
meaning has changed forever, and 
Azucena needs to find her own path 
(much as Procopio had found his 
more than half a century earlier). 

It is this contrast that gives this 
story its special power and impor¬ 
tance. We have many good novels 
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about the industrial growth of 
America, many writers who deeply 
feel the pain of the American work¬ 
ing class. But we really need writers 
who see farther than this, who ex¬ 
plore what is beyond the pain even 
when they can’t spell out the details. 
In this, Rodriguez reminds the read¬ 
er of novelist Barbara Kingsolver’s 
Animal Dreams'. “I don’t expect to 
see perfection before I die,” says 
Hallie in a letter to her sister. “What 
keeps you going isn’t some fine des¬ 
tination but just the road you’re on, 
and the fact that you know how to 
drive.” 

Factories still exist and industrial 
production still goes on, but industry 
provides a meaningful context or 
foundation for fewer and fewer 
lives. That is the story Azucena tells 
powerfully. Azucena is poised on 
the edge of a new era, with a foot 
still dragging in the old. Her elders 
in Music of the Mill are driving 
teachers. Rodriguez can provide no 
“answers” because Azucena can’t 
tell him what they are. Azucena 
wants to sing; but her song will not 
be music of the mill. She does come 
to understand the complex figure 
that is her father: “Yes, Nazareth had 
to die, but the deathless push-pull of 
humanity and nature, of mind and 
matter, of fiery creativity against fi¬ 
nite reality would continue to clash, 
curl, connect, and grow. This would 
always be there. In the end, I think 
this is what Johnny loved.” 

Rodriguez tells a great story, and 
he tells it vividly. In the end, Music 
of the Mill challenges its readers to 
use the legacy of the past but not be 
limited by it; to explore the creativ¬ 
ity required to create a new world 
free of the inequalities and exploita¬ 
tion that characterizes the one we 
still live in. 


Music of the Mill, published by 
HarperCollins, 2005, $24.95 (ISBN 
0060560762) is available at good 
bookstores throughout the U.S. If your 
local bookstore does not carry it, 
please request it from them. 

















